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Whither in Business Ethics? 


One striking passage in the recent opinion of the U. S. 
Supreme Court upholding the National Labor Relations 
Act in the Associated Press case has apparently attracted 
no published comment. And yet, from the ethical = 
of view, it can scarcely be regarded as less significant 
than the decision itself. 

Mr. Justice Roberts was reviewing the facts in the case 
as brought out in the findings of the National Labor 
Relations Board. He related that the employe over whose 
status the case arose had, been discharged for union 
activity, according to the government’s claim, but accord- 
ing to the defendant’s original answer, for wholly other 
reasons. Then he called attention to the fact that the 
employer—the Associated Press—had abandoned this 
defense before the Supreme Court, and proceeded with 
this frank statement: “We, therefore, accept as estab- 
lished that the Associated Press did not, as claimed in its 
answer before the board, discharge Watson because of 
unsatisfactory service but, on the contrary, as found by 
the board, discharged him for his activities in connection 
with the Newspaper Guild.” 

In other words, the Supreme Court said in substance, 
“We are assuming that the defendant lied.” 

Perhaps this extraordinary dictum of the Supreme 
Court is less remarkable in itself than in the fact that it 
was taken as a matter of course and elicited no comment. 
Certainly, it would be gratuitous to suggest that this 
particular defendant did anything exceptional in setting 
up a false defense. Yet the fact that the sharply dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Sutherland passed over the matter 
entirely and proceeded to argue that the Associated Press 
has an established practice of dealing with facts in a 
wholly unbiased way and hence might suffer through 
unionized employes, must raise a fundamental question 
as to the ethical assumptions underlying corporate prac- 
tice in this industrial age. 


The Methodist Unification Plan 


In our issue of April 3 we carried an article entitled 
“The Race Issue in Methodist Unification.” Several 
criticisms have been received which, in view of the im- 
portance of the subject, call for explanation and, in one 
particular, a correction. 

The correction concerns the concluding quotation which 
we attributed, on information given us, to the Woman’s 
Missionary Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. It appears, however, that the passage cited was 
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from a preliminary report prepared by that Council’s Com- 
mittee on Interracial Cooperation, as the result of a study 
made at the Council’s request. It was not a statement by 
the Council itself. Furthermore, a later draft of the docu- 
ment, which has now been furnished us—that is, the final 
report of the Committee on Interracial Cooperation—and 
which was reported to the Woman’s Missionary Council 
on March 13, does not contain the identical paragraph 
quoted in INFORMATION SeERvicE. The most pertinent 
portions of that report, which was “received and recorded” 
by the Council, and which is to be published shortly, are 
as follows: 


“Your committee agrees that the plan is less than ideal, 
that it leaves much to be desired if the Methodist Church 
is fully to represent the Kingdom of God on earth. For 
Methodist churches in the same city to be related to each 
other only through a General Conference that meets once 
in four years seems consistent neither with Methodist con- 
nectionalism nor with Jesus’ concern that ‘they all may be 
one.’ And yet is that not what we have had in Methodism, 
both North and South, for a generation or more? And 
is it not preferable to a nation-wide church with only white 
members? Is it not preferable to a church in which a 
Negro minority is included but with little if any oppor- 
tunity for developing a leadership of its own and church 
programs suited to its needs and interests? 

“Your committee believes that certain provisions of the 
plan represent an advance in interracial respect and co- 
operation. The plan provides the same autonomy, includ- 
ing the election of bishops, for the Central Conference as 
it does for the other jurisdictional conferences. In the 
General Conference the Negro Jurisdictional Conference, 
the Negro delegates, and the Negro bishops will have 
equal representation and equal participation with white 
conferences, white delegates, and white bishops. The in- 
adequacy of the plan lies in its failure to provide for co- 
operation between white and colored Methodists in annual 
and jurisdictional conferences and in local communities. 
We think we may safely say that the Commission on 
Unification did not make provision in the plan for more 
direct relationship between white and Negro annual con- 
ferences and white and Negro local churches because our 
churches as a whole are not yet ready for such cooperation. 
These being the facts, we may perhaps agree that the 
commission has done the best it could under the circum- 
stances. 

“There remains the question what can we do to set in 
motion forces that will build up a desire for cooperation 
between white and colored Methodist churches in our own 
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communities? We think we have already found the an- 
swer in our increasing fellowship with the Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. It was about ten years ago that 
we began working together as missionary women in lead- 
ership schools for colored women. Many of us, through 
participation in these schools, have grown in our knowledge 
and experience of God and have found joy in a broader 
and more satisfying Christian fellowship than we had 
ever known before. This year we are finally merging 
our leadership schools for colored women with the train- 
ing schools of the C. M. E. Church, their Board of Re- 
ligious Education carrying the final responsibility for the 
schools with the officers of our conference missionary so- 
’ cieties and the conference secretaries of the Board of 
Christian Education of our church participating in the 
planning of the schools, in their financing, in the recruiting 
of students, and, where it is desired, in teaching and ad- 
ministration. Is not this a good road for us all to travel ?” 
The report from which these passages are taken is not 
an official document but it summarizes criticisms of the 
unification plan which have been made by other church 
leaders while at the same time advocating its adoption 
and indicating lines of constructive cooperation. 

It may be noted also that the Woman’s Missionary 
Council on March 13 adopted the following: 
“Whereas, our cooperation with members of the Col- 
ored Methodist Church in leadership schools, local train- 
ing schools, joint services of worship, community clubs 
and Bible classes has increased interracial interest and has 
promoted more Christian attitudes ; and 
“Whereas, we are conscious that our areas of coopera- 
tion should be enlarged ; and 
“Whereas, we are interested in preparing for the ex- 
pected unification of the three Methodisms within the 
near future—Therefore, be it resolved, 
“That wherever possible our missionary societies seek 
helpful contacts with the missionary societies and other 
organizations of the Negro members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in local committees and conferences.” 

It has been objected that the article in INFORMATION 
SERVICE did not make clear that the feature objected to in 
the unification plan creates no new situation, but, on the 
contrary, continues only in part the present conditions. 
This was intended to be implicit in the words, “an arrange- 
ment which has been brought about voluntarily, under an 
enabling act of the General Conference.” We think, how- 
ever, the facts might well have been made explicit. In 
general, colored and white members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at present worship as separate congre- 
gations in separate church buildings, white congregations 
have white pastors and colored congregations have colored 
pastors. Also there are separate colored annual confer- 
ences. 
Particular criticism has been directed at the suggestion 
in our earlier article that need might arise for revision 
of the unification plan. The statement was merely an 
effort to reflect Methodist opinion as stated to us and the 
concern expressed by Stanley Jones, for example, in an 
editorial in the Christian Advocate (New York) of April 
1. Dr. Jones’ suggestion was: “Let the Conferences be 
free to vote, and where they mutually agree to belong 
to the same jurisdiction let them do so. That wipes out 
racialism from the plan as a compelled thing. It may be 
that the Negro conferences, with the power and the 
opportunity to belong to the white jurisdictions, may de- 
cide that they prefer to stay in one of their own. If so, 
well and good. But they have then chosen. It is union 


by consent, or separation by consent. But it is by consent, 
and that is the point. Then the union will be firm and 
enduring.” 

At the same time Dr. Jones expresses his great satis- 
faction in the approaching consummation of union among 
the three great Methodist bodies. 


Is Recovery Slowing Down? 


The fact that wholesale prices have increased over 46 
per cent since April, 1933, and 10.5 per cent since April, 
1936, although the index of industrial production is nearly 
equal to the index for 1929 is causing serious concern 
in certain quarters. 

In an address before the New York Chapter of the 
National Institute of Credit, Henry H. Hermann, man- 
ager of the National Association of Credit Men on April 
8, 1937, declared: “The essential thing regarding in- 
creased wages or any other added costs is to plan ways 
and means over a period of time to absorb these costs 
through better production methods and increased effi- 
ciency so as not to be forced constantly to increase unit 
prices with every increase in wages or other charges. 
This is one of the advantages of mass production. . . . 

“In the end the real employer of labor and the real 
purchaser of materials is the consumer. And when he 
feels values are not present he curtails his purchasing. 
When this happens to any considerable degree the effect 
is felt by retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of raw material. In our modern economy the 
consumer must be reckoned with at all times. Neglect 
of the consumer’s interests amounts to the same thing as 
neglect of business itself.” 

He pointed out that the workers who make up the 
great body of consumers “are demanding a real rather 
than a money wage increase” and that they “expect any 
consideration flowing to them to be carved out of business 
profits.” In other words a greater share flowing to labor 
is regarded as the greatest factor in: continued recovery 
and prosperity. 

As a result of rising wholesale prices, the prices of 
consumers’ goods have been showing a strong upward 
trend. For example, as the result of higher steel and 
iron prices consumers’ goods made of steel and iron 
have advanced from 10 to 12 per cent since the first of 
the year and the increase of 10 to 20 per cent in the prices 
for furniture during the last year reflects largely the 
advances in lumber, shellac, glass and furniture hardware 
prices. 

Furthermore, Kenneth Collins, vice president of Gimbel 
Brothers, in an address before the National Notion Asso- 
ciation on April 22, 1937, said that retail sales had been 
falling below expectations during the previous five weeks, 
an indication that the advance in prices is developing a 
“public buying resistance that is very real and sharp.” 
He pointed out that retail inventories which are ranging 
from 20 to 25 per cent higher than last year are “danger- 
ously high.” He declared that average family income in 
1929 was $2,776, that it will not be as high as that this 
year, and that the indications are the government will 
curb expenditures which will not help consumer pur- 
chases. At the same time, “the Fairchild index of retail 
prices shows present quotations are within 18 per cent 
of 1929 levels.” He expressed apprehension of unfavor- 
able consumer reaction if manufacturers continue to raise 
prices in the face of these conditions, because in the last 
analysis “costs are not the final determining factor with 
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respect to price” for the public “‘sets the price it will pay 
and not manufacturers or retailers.” 

However, Leonard P. Ayres, vice president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company stated in the recent issue of 
the bank’s business bulletin that “we not only have no 
business boom but we have not as yet definitely emerged 
from the depression.” Although our present volume of 
industrial production is about as large as in 1929, he 
points out that “we have now about seven million more 
people in the population than we had then, so the per 
capita output is smaller. 

“The chief reason why about 15 per cent or more of 
our workers are idle is that general business, including 
industry, agriculture, trade and transportation, is still 
15 per cent or more below normal.” 


Of course “normal” may have a different connotation 
in the future from what it had in the past and lack of 
coordinated activity in “general business” may leave us 
with a greater residue of unemployed than we have ever 
had in so-called periods of prosperity. This factor added 
to the problem of keeping real wages high enough may 
cause wider swings in the business cycle and a more 
decided slowing up of recovery once it has got under way. 

It is now well known that price relations and the way 
income is distributed are among the most important factors 
affecting business activity. Yet little or nothing has been 
done to establish greater control over these factors than 
existed before the depression. 


A Study of New York Youth 


The Welfare Council of New York City, with the 
assistance of the WPA, made a study of New York Ci 
youth, which was reported in Better Times (New York 
of April 5. The group was selected “so far as possible 
to insure genuine representation of all social and economic, 
racial and cultural groups.” In all, 9,041 young persons 
from 16 to 24 years of age were interviewed. Of these, 
49 per cent reported that they were Catholic, 31 per cent 
Jewish, and 18 per cent Protestant, while nearly one and 
a half per cent had some other religious affiliation, and 
just over one-half of one per cent had no connection with 
any religious group. For the purposes of this study 
“religious affiliation” meant “the religious community . . . 
to which he felt himself to belong, or which he felt best 
represented his religio-cultural background.” Only four 
per cent of the entire group were Negroes, but nearly 20 
per cent of all the Protestants were Negro. 

It was found that 29.8 per cent of the Jewish males, 
24.5 per cent of the Protestant males, and 20 per cent 
of the Catholic males were attending school. Fewer fe- 
males in each group were attending school: 21.7 per cent 
of the Protestant, 19.4 per cent of the Jewish, and 17.1 
per cent of the Catholic. It is interesting to note that 
although 26.8 per cent of the Negro males were in school 
—a larger proportion than that of the white Protestants— 
only 16.5 per cent of the Negro females were in school. 
A larger proportion of the males (38.5 per cent) were 
employed than of the females (34.1 per cent). 

he percentage never yet employed was the same for 
both groups—12.4 per cent. A larger proportion of the 
white Protestant males were employed than of the Cath- 
olics or Jews and a much larger proportion than of the 
Negro Protestants. A slightly larger proportion of the 
Jewish females were employed than of the Catholics or 
Protestants. The white Protestants had the smallest 
group (24.4 per cent) of unemployed women; the Negro 
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Protestant women the largest (35.1 per cent). The pro- 
portions receiving public emergency relief varied in much 
the same way as the proportions of unemployed—17 per 
cent Catholic, 12 per cent Jewish, 12 per cent white Pro- 
testant, 35 per cent Negro Protestant. 


The largest proportion in each group (except the 
Negro Protestants who were not separated in this section 
because of the small number) were in clerical work, and, 
for each group, there were more women than men in 
that occupation : the Catholic males 38.3 per cent, females 
42.5 per cent; Jewish males 55.8 per cent, females 73.5 
per cent; white Protestant males 51.6 per cent, females 
60.9 per cent. The next largest occupational group of 
Catholics, Jews and white Protestant men was semi- 
skilled labor. There were nearly as many Catholics, both 
male and female, in this class as in clerical work but a 
very much smaller proportion of Jews. There were a 
few more white Protestant women in service than in 
semi-skilled work. 


An interesting point is this: nearly half of the Jewish 
group had at least finished high school, but only 17 per 
cent of the Catholics and 30 per cent of the white Protes- 
tants. These proportions are about the same for men 
and women. “Specialized training for a trade, business 
or profession had been acquired by not quite half the 
Jewish and the white Protestant young men who had or 
were seeking work, by a little less than one-third of the 
Negro Protestant males, and by a little more than one- 
third of the Catholic males.” More women than men in 
each group had had vocational training of some type— 
most often for commercial work. 

Fewer than one-third were interested in securing more 
education or training than they had, and fewer girls than 
boys. The unemployed, regardless of religious affiliation 
or sex, showed a greater interest in more educational 
opportunities than the others. 

For all groups the most common leisure-time activities 
reported were “reading, listening to the radio, going to 
the movies and visiting friends or entertaining them at 
home.” The most-often mentioned activity they would 
like to pursue was travel. Second and third choices, for 
the men, were organized athletics and swimming, re- 
spectively. About two-thirds of the males and three- 
fourths of the females did not belong to “any type of 
cultural or recreational organization.” 


When Labor Gets Angry 


A labor dispute at the American Gas Machine Com- 
pany’s plant in Albert Lea, Minnesota, on April 2, illus- 
trates the consequences of provoking workers to the point 
where they use violence to protect their rights as citizens. 
The Independent Union of All Workers, Local 2, had been 
on strike two weeks in an effort to bring about the re- 
employment of four workers discharged for union activity 
and to gain recognition of the union for collective bargain- 
ing. Violence began after deputy sheriffs had broken 
up a picket line in a way which Governor Elmer A. 
Benson described as a “flagrant denial of civil rights” 
and had stormed the union headquarters, routed the 
occupants and arrested 54 members of the union. This 
action infuriated the strikers and they threatened to storm 
the county jail and liberate the prisoners. Instead they 
and their sympathizers attacked the factory where the 
deputies were encamped, did about $15,000 damage to 
the plant, set fire to a police car, sent another police car 
spinning into the river, and hurled rocks at the deputies. 
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The deputies repelled the attack with clubs and tear gas 
= the sheriff called upon the Governor to send the 
militia. 

The Governor himself appeared on the scene and began 
an investigation of the affair. He charged the county 
officials with responsibility for the disorder, declared 
that their attack on the union’s headquarters was unjusti- 
fied, condemned them for the denial of civil rights, and 
recommended the immediate release of the 54 arrested 
workers. 

After conferring with the president of the company and 
the president of the union the Governor induced them to 
enter into an agreement which provides for the immediate 
reopening of the plant, the rehiring of all workers without 
discrimination, the dismissal of all legal proceedings grow- 
ing out of the strike, and the recognition of the union as 
the sole bargaining agency “in the event that the workers 
receive a charter from a national labor organization within 
60 days.” A secret election under the Governor’s super- 
vision will determine the national organization with which 
they will affiliate. 


A Suit for Libel 


The American Civil Liberties Union is suing the 
American Mercury for $50,000 for libel. The associate 
editor, Harold L. Varney, published an article on the 
A. C. L. U. in the December number in which he charged 
that the A. C. L. U. “is an organization soliciting con- 
tributions under false pretenses and is an organization, 
the real purpose and practice of which is to foster revolu- 
tion in the United States and to overthrow the govern- 
ment of the United States by force.” 

The A. C. L. U. points out that Mr. Varney “is a 

former secretary of the Italian Historical Society, the 
Fascist propaganda bureau in New York, and has been 
decorated for his services by Mussolini himself. He has 
also been on the staff of the Awakener, a self-styled Fas- 
cist publication. At one time, however, Varney was an 
active member of the I. W. W.” 
This is the first suit of this nature brought by the 
A. C. L. U. It holds that libel is outside the protection 
of free speech or press and that the only question involved 
is one of damages. The question whether a membership 
corporation may sue for libel was settled ten years ago 
when the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice 
sued the Macfadden Publications for charges that John S. 
Sumner, secretary of the society, was splitting fifty-fifty 
on fines collected through the society, and was awarded 
$10,000 by the court. 


Exploitation of Women Workers 


President Roosevelt’s declaration that one-third of our 
people are underfed and under-clothed is strikingly docu- 
mented, with respect to one industry, in a survey con- 
ducted by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, and recently made public. Study of 348 power 
laundries employing 22,000 workers in 22 widely scattered 
cities showed that the average weekly earnings of white 
women in Northern cities ranged from $7.45 in Camden, 
N. J., to $13.05 in Brockton, Mass. For Negro women 
the range was from $7.65 in Atlantic City, N. J., to 
$9.85 in Chicago, Ill. In Southern cities the range for 
white women was from $6.65 in Charleston, S. C., to 
$11.10 in Washington, D. C., and for Negro women from 
$5.25 to $10.20 in the same cities. 

Where data on annual earnings for women could be 
obtained they showed a range of from $267 in Charleston, 
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S. C., to $634 in Boston, Mass. In 13 of the 18 cities 
surveyed their annual earnings were less than $500. 

In contrast, the average weekly earnings of white men 
in Northern cities ranged from $12.50 in Camden, N. J., 
to $21.45 in Boston, Mass. For Negro men the 
was from $10.25 in Camden, N. J., to $17.55 in Newari 
N. J. In the Southern cities the range for white men 
was from $12.85 in Greenville, S. C., to $20.55 in Raleigh, 
N. C., and for Negro men from $9.65 in Charlotte, N. C. 
to $14.65 in Washington, D. C. 

The above figures are for so-called “productive opera- 
tives.” The women doing office work receive from $11.60 
to $19.90. Men employed as mechanics receive on the 
average more than men in “productive operations” but 
less than routemen, whose average weekly earnings ranged 
from $19.05 in Savannah to $33.85 in Chicago. 

The investigators found that the differences in wage 
rates cannot be justified by differences in laundry prices 
in different sections of the country. Laundries which 
charge similar prices for the same type of service pay 
widely varying wage rates for the same kinds of work. 
Furthermore, variations in wage rates within cities were 
almost as great as between cities. In short, the employers 
are dealing with a necessitous group of workers with all 
the advantage in bargaining on the side of the employer. 
It is for such workers that the of minimum wage 
legislation recently upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court 
is most urgently needed. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Current History (New York). April, 1937. 


_ Gedye, G. E. R. “Calling the Fascist Bluff.”—A discussion of 
the position of Germany and Italy in Europe. “. . . Britain and 
France can call the German bluff and administer a decisive 
check to the bullying tactics of the Third Reich which so far 
have carried her from triumph to triumph. The keystone is 
Spain. . . . Nothing less than an ultimate demand for the with- 
drawal of the German divisions—those of Italy would follow 
suit without difficulty—can save Britain and France from the 
terrible consequences of a German triumph in Spain.” If Nazi 
Germany should go to war it is probable that “there will never 
again be a moment when it would be so unfavorable for her to 
do so. She would open hostilities incompletely armed, isolated 
with practically no food and insufficient munition reserves. She 
would fight against the advice and will of the Reichswehr. She 
would have to overcome at home a lassitude and a distrust . . . of 
the Nazi cure-all prescription.” 


Public Opinion (Princeton, N. J.). April, 1937. 

Krock, Arthur, chief Washington correspondent for the New 
York Times. “Press vs. Government—a Warning.”—-“There is 
real menace to the legitimate flow of news to the public in the 
proposal of a Central Information Bureau by the Brownlow- 
Gulick-Merriam committee to reorganize the government.”  Al- 
ready in certain departments of the government “everything must 
funnel through the press representative. . . . The system is 
bureaucratic, limiting, censoring, and if further concentrated it 


will be a public danger.” There is no need for such concentration ' 


since the present system of press conferences “completely protects 
officials from misrepresentation.” 


Round Table (London). March, 1937. 

“Intervention in Spain.”—It is “scarcely too much to say” 
that the military phase of the war in Spain has been “but a 
projection” of the diplomatic and international one. The choice 
for British foreign policy is “between the danger of our being 
faced eventually by a puppet Spain, dominated by some potentially 
hostile dictatorship, entrenched at the mouth of the Mediterranean 
and alongside the route to the Cape, and the danger of our being 
faced much sooner by war as the only alternative to humiliation, 
should our policy of enforcing non-intervention be challenged by 
a reckless Power.” The weakness of British policy is “due to 
the apparent failure to see the risks . . . until humiliation is the 
only escape from the consequences of sticking to our guns, which 
we suddenly realize are still too few to guarantee our security.” 
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